CHAPTER V
THE PEACE MOVEMENT
HPHE eighteenth century in Europe was a comparatively
-L peaceful age. There were, indeed, more wars in Europe
then than there were in the nineteenth century. There were,
however, fewer and less destructive wars in the eighteenth than
in the seventeenth century.
Nevertheless, although wars were less destructive, they were
frightful enough to excite the horror of reflective men. Lord
Monboddo, writing in 1773, went so far as to declare that war,
if not controlled, would destroy European peoples and their
civilization:
The destruction of modern war is so prodigious by the great
armies brought into the field and which are likewise kept up in
time of peace, and by the extraordinary waste of men, by fatigue,
by disease and unwholesome provisions, more than by the sword,
while the internal policy of Europe at present is so little fitted to
supply such destruction that, unless the princes either fall upon
some other way of deciding their quarrels or provide better for
the multiplication of people, Europe is in the utmost hazard of
being again depopulated, as it once was under the Romans, but
without the resource which it then had of barbarous nations to
repeople it.1
The great failure of the eighteenth century was the failure
to prevent war. The fact that wars were fought by Govern-
ments with professional armies, and not by peoples, robbed
war of many of its horrors, and, at any rate, shrouded them
from popular view. The habit of fighting proved fatal. The
1 James Burnet, Lord Monboddo, Origin of Language (1773), vol. i,
P- 430.
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